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GENERALS DE GAULLE AND GIRAUD 
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ese nation is Our major enemy, whereas in the case few years while the new union is being organized, even 
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[his time our eyes are on the post-war world standing of what is needed for a constructive peace. 
ermined to try to prevent future wars, even The Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill proposal for a United 
have little confidence that it will be possible Nations government to police the world provoked wide- 

{nd we are worried about the economic slump spread discussion. This was the first definite plan for th 
follow the war. At the turn of the year the post-war world offered in high official « 1 the 
| asked this question: “Asi le from winning way the people grasped at it was an indication of theis 
hat do you think is the most tmportant prob- nsychological need for mor positiy var air It’s 
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Gallup polls have found that nine-tenths of the people tors offer him their support, what does he do? Plays party 
lefinite ideas about what should be done after the politics, instead of accepting it like a gift from heaven.” 
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an active part in world affairs” rather than “stay turn postcards, obtained replies 83 per cent in the affirma- 
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r r at ! to our Air Force unit sat in the dis- personnel indicate that most of these prisoners are picked 
idly watched the wound being sewn troops, not altogether typical of the average Germay 
t r \ t making a sound soldier. That they make such a show of Nazi ardor jg ie 
th qualities in the prisoners is not en- more disquieting. It is possible to explain this—but not 
couraging. Unquestionably, Hitler has had good human __ very convincingly, I feel—by the fact that they are ; 
fr nili‘ary point of vic to work with. wr less at the mercy of their non-commissioned officers, 
Hi r, their ind their physical conditic nd the who could make life miserable for any priscner not « 
fact that the major f them are parachutists or Panzer 100 per cent a Nazi. 
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ils a ig industry has undergone extensive murder. The Treasury Department's interpretation of Eclruat 
changes since Pearl Harbor. Volume held up re- what is excessive has at times irked advertising men, | 
markably well during the first year of our partici- they have found an invaluable ally in the Department of 
pati n the war, considering that advertising in general Commerce, which has consistently encouraged the u 
ha fallin lily since the halcyon days of 1929, wide spread tax-free advertising. And this, too, is a factor . . 
ind its 1 y last year was something of a surprise in maintaining the high volume of war-time advertisi: 
even to rade. As a whole it dropped about 5.5 per With various types of war-time taxes adding up to ( 
( red with 1941, the expected decrease in about 90 per cent of income, large companies can buy 1 : 
Lu nd other consumer-goods advertising being advertising space at something like ten cents on 
( the increase in institutional ads dollar. Their liberality is readily understood, but w 
und bids for post-war business. In a study of they do with that space has a national interest that t: , 
newspaper linage in ninety-cight cities Printer’s Ink scends the soundness of their investment. ; 
f | that industs ined in all cities and ac- The picture is far from being all black. Many org +H 
( 1 for 6 per general advertising, whereas zations soberly advertise the work they are doing for t fi 
th | for only er cent in 1941. Curiously government and remind the public that after th 1 
i the 1 yn is smoking more cigarettes they will be ready to serve the consumer efficient! 4 
than r | cco linage dropped in all cities enthusiastically. Some attempt honestly to lift the ger 
from umer goods to industrial morale by telling of army and navy exploits and by gee 
ind inst indicated in a Lord and Thomas playing their army-navy “E’s” with thanks to their : 
rvey ht ! that during the first seven months ployees. Others urge the public to buy war bonds, t B. 
of etitive product ads dropped from 68 per conserve gas, and to reduce the number of Jong-dista 
per cent of all magazine copy analyzed. telephone calls. The United States Rubber Compan; 
A n pends on and inspires competition. In — been informing the public on the proper care of 
7 ying most of its heavy business with the gov- and the Home Insurance Company of New York 
e! unpetition is minimized. This situation has its been running an excellent series of fire-prevention ad h 
obvi idvantages for business; on the other hand, busi- Other concerns, however, have discovered the val “ 
n rous of keeping the public's good-will, pro- advertising as a medium for propaganda serving 
larity of its trade names, continuing its special interest or private purpose. If you can urge | sate be 
h its dealers, and preparing for the post-war public to buy war bonds and to accept rationing int 
period, when cutthroat competition promises to flourish — gently, why not urge it to support imperialism, iso! But 
if fields. And so business advertises heavily, even tionism, the status quo, or “normalcy”? Why not 
s nothing to sell to the public. yourself a little good while keeping your name be! 
I w Deal, which has occasionally frightened ad- the public at ten cents on the dollar? A 
vertising executives by implying that advertising is so ial A. N. Kemp, president of American Airlines, Pian, 
“ _is in high favor among them now. It maintains, seems to take delight in signing all his « my} any’'s 
t th the Treasury Department, what has been char- personally, has gone in extensively for advertising 
AG | by executives as a “benevolently indefinite” rule this sort. As a Christmas present to readers of the } iad oe 
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3R THE COUNTRY resentment is rising 
thawing fields. . . . The National Farmer: 


: / lation . . ., representing farmers 1 ixteen sta 
wren’t a man wh lan S on , representing farmers in sixteen 
da national moratorium on foreclosures, feder 


ommando afraid of me,” 
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' : , ‘ banks as public utilities, and a steeply gr 
dy odor, the only cure for me 
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specially Baby Ruth or IBA IS UNITED in saying that Ma 
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it constitutes the war effort, but 
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ition in the air today is far different from what 
tr or two years or even one year ago. The over- 
power of the Luftwaffe is now little more 

gend. The superiority in air-power reserves 
Gern ved early in the war has been 

n them by heavy bombing of their industrial 
inting Allied production, and an unfavorable 
;. Germany is credited today with an out- 

n excess of 2,000 to 2,400 planes a month. 
roduction, important for its diversionary effect 
nit States, has been variously estimated at 
00 and 1,500 planes a month, and the output 
and thoroughly bombed Italian factories—in 

unimportant—can hardly exceed 500. Our 


, then, are not building more than 4,000 plane 5a 


ind possibly are finishing far less. 


mparison, production in the United States makes 
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yrtion of them heavy bomb- 


the earlier rate of gain has been maintained since 
1, 


uuilding at least 8,000 a month. The 


statement that we were completing 


all the rest of the world confirms this. 

omplete figures on British and Soviet plane pro- 
n have been released recently. High military men 
; country say that the British output is now greater 
Germany’s and that the Soviet Union is not far be- 


An estimate of 4,000 planes a month for our prin- 


ly not excessive. Our own pro luc- 


y, are for assembly-line rather 
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ts of Lockheed 
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ical strength of the Luftwaffe was purchased at the cost ot 
er 

a sacrifice of qi y. [his slight inferiority in forn 

ance has been 1 1 in much longer casualt ts, and 


most of the German ‘‘first team” has disappeat d ata 


d States is able to throw 
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into the fray 


time when the Unite 
a large number of picked men. The three-to-one ratio of 
losses during the last six months in Africa indicates 


] ] } } 14 { ' ri | 2 
clearly enough the deteriorating quality of German pilots 

) 
and 


Winning the battle 


ig 
not knocking out Germany. For well over a year we have 


pianNnes, 
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of the assembly lines, however, 


been dealing constantly heavier blows in an effort to 
achieve as many as possible of the following objectives: 


(1) the softening up of Germany's defenses as a prel- 


ude to invasion, (2) the wrecking of its war industry, 


with a resultant lowered output, (3) the serious disrup- 


tion of its system of commun 


building and operation of U-boats, (5) in- 


ications, (4) a heavy reduc- 
tion in the 
jury to the physic il and mental health of the German 


} 


people, in short, destruction of morale. How far have 


these purposes been achieved? We have, of course, no 


sure way of knowing. Indirect evidence, German admis- 
sions, reports from neutral sources, and the testimony of 
our own aviators, when taken together, do afford some 


interesting information. 

Perhaps the least success has been achieved in wreck- 
ing German morale. While Swiss sources and the obser- 
vations of our own airmen indicate dismay, conf 
and little attempt at even self-defense on 
Italians, German prisoners and letters from home 
on German dead report great physic il destru 
terrible suffering but no loss of fighting spi 
appearances, the Germans, like the Spanish, 

“take it. 


Nor has heavy bombing bs 


and British, can 


Cn espec ially eff« ctive 


against U-boats, which, in their main bases, have for 
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, -—_> for Civil Libertie a a ae Pee ae 

ried goes down. Vienna, Prague, Pilsen, and Berlin, for for Civil Liberties, an organization devoted to the thine 
of the thirty-three men and women under indictm reer 
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example, are targets whose bombing lies on the mar- 
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: - waa ‘ ashington for conspiring to undermine the morale o 
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air. Germany has been greatly hurt but is still immensely 
clothes. ... A Nazi newspaper in Bratislava complains, *'( 







strong, especially on land. Between the 20 per cent re- 
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+O OTHER war was like this one: no war ever 


ed so much discussion of the peace. The de- 
~~ ire to see the contours of the future is not idle 
or cheap crystal gazing. The shape of the peace 
ts many millions of Americans deeply and 
lv. I think the reason is that the usual motives 
Ya war are absent. 
tion we are not imperialistic; we do not want 
rritory. We do not hate our enemies very vio- 
r do we love our allies sufficiently to endure 
fices that this conflict entails. Because these ordi- 
time stimuli are not present to sustain morale, 
try, with healthy instinct, is searching for an 
lary inspiration to fight. Such inspiration could 
nd in a conviction that victory will make life better 
world safer. 
verage American’s approach to the problems of 
re peace is simple and personal. He says: “Two 
r wars in twenty-four years. That's bad. Something's 
rong. I hope little Johnny, now five years old, won't 


fight in the third world war.’ 


During five recent months of travel from Maine to 





\labama to California I found widespread concern lest 
rooted circumstances and the pettiness of poll- 
1s here and abroad ruin the peace settlement. The 
1 isolationist chestnut that “‘wars never change any- 
is far from dead. People are worried and con- 
They are critical of everybody in government 
Some remain silent out of loyalty to country. 
Youth especially is cynical about politicians and about 
sibility of effective public pressure on politicians. 
Cynicism and doubts do not help men and women to face 
irduous tasks and bear the loss of life, eyes, limbs, and 
in war. I lectured in a score of universities and 
Optimism about the post-war era is suspect, and 
ker is closely examined for rose-colored glasses. 
frequently asked whether Winston Churchill and 
Stalin favored the new internationalism that is 
safeguard against another war. I was asked why 
velt didn’t make speeches like Wallace's. Justly or 
, the State Department is regarded more critically 
iny other branch of the federal government. This 
to undermine confidence in our ability to forge a 
ice. 


is not that Americans wish to abstain from the 





The contrary is true. I lectured in churches, col- 





executives’ clubs, women’s clubs, and in commu- 








inspiration Wanted 


BY LOUIS 


FISCHER 


nity forums where the garb of the audience ran the 
gamut from mink coat to overalls. I listened in train 1 
buses. I was interviewed by journalists and editors 
ind then interviewed them. I rediscovered old fri 5 
and acquaintances. I read newspapers in large towns and 
small. I am < ym ple convinced that the c y 1s 
ready to participate in the comin ¥ peace art t 
No one dis} ites the prop tion that if America remains 
aloof from the peace there will be no peace; that there 


will be, instead, another war, and we shall be in it. That 


is one thing America scems to have learned. But skeptt 
cism on the poss bility of making a good peace may ulti- 
mately kill the wish to party ipate in the peace 

America is engaged in a quest for faith. At present 
America’s will to wage war stems from one source 


patriotic duty. The United States is at war; every citizen 
has a duty, some in the front line, some behind the 
lines. Not a few Americans still think that we should 
not have become involved in this war. But whatever they 
thought before Pearl Harbor—and many hate to be re- 
minded of it—Americans are unanimously loyal, and 
they answer ‘‘Here’’ when Uncle Sam calls. There is a 
job to be done, a big job. 

This unquestioning devotion is the pillar of our na- 
tional morale, the only real pillar. All the talk about the 
shape of the peace to come is a search for a twin pillar 
Americans want to get excited about the war. They want 
it to be more than a job. They are groping for a vision 
of a brighter future which will enable them to believe in 
a better world born of this bloody war. 

Even the hard-boiled American is part idealist. Today 


the ubiquitous memory of the First World War, which 


a 


was won, and then lost in an inadequate peace, dampen 
the ardor of a country that functions best when it thrills 
to a higher cause. America wants to believe. But it is 
afraid to pin its hopes to a star. It dissects every slogan 
and shibboleth. It is not atrocity-conscious. Its emotions 
are under rigid control. It is extremely wary of anything 
that suggests propaganda. It demands concreteness. Prom- 
ises of a better world will not do. Promises are quoted 
far below par. Promises must be accompanied by the be- 
ginning of fulfilment. 

The interest in world affairs has risen perceptibly. I 
talked with the managers of at least fifty bookstores in 
various Cities. Every one of them said that they were 
selling more political books than ever before. More news- 


papers are being read. 
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Joy over ti 
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1¢ victories of our young fighting 


Italian Rumoresque 


BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 


HERE must be a great many desertions ft 
cism in Italy today. Mussolini and those an 
and | 


doubt! 


that the very foundations of the Fascist dictator 


henchmen who cannot turn their coats 
therefore in danger of losing their skins— 


disintegrating. This explains the recent shake 
Fascist Party. Mussolini has had to “mobilize” 
criminal elements among his followers. The new 
secretary of the party, Scorza, is a typical repre 
of that criminal fringe. In 1925 he led the tr 
uttack upon Amendola® which resulted in An 
death some months later. In 1928 he published a 
in which he likened the Fascist Party to the ‘ 
church, explaining that he did not mean the ¢ 
church of weaklings like St. Francis of Assisi 
Catholic church of heroic popes, like Alexander 


* Amendola was a noted liberal and leader of the opposition In 


Parliament after the March on Rome. 


















pr pared even to poison their foes. Signor 
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¢ ne what all his kind have done—utilized 
er for personal gain. He and Mussolini 


hk ype 


vanishes, 


1, srt) 
ner until 


every spark of 


will try to escape 
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} 
mac 

ft me < our most 
. _ ba , 1 ¢:4:08a0 that he had 

gave out the gooad tidings that he had 


ed from his post because he had become 


Mussolini and had tried to set up an anti- 
| + nucleus within the Italian police. The story was 


ncocted in Washington by someone who 
t in Italy. as in the United States, the federal 
to the Department of Justice. Ha 


stitutions he 


Italian in 


. } 
the nol i va 


yolice is under the 


Lott informed hat 
octter inrormeda about 


has always been run 
Justice in Italy could not 


1¢ Italian police system. 


( lespite his alleged attempts at treachery, re- 
chairman of the Fascist Lower House. In addi- 
lays after the rumors were published, Grandi 


the Knighthood of the Annunziata, the highest 
in Italy. The King could not have bestowed 
1 


r upon him without Mussolini's consent. 


r “good story” released some time ago by a 


mmentator was to the effect that Mussolini is 
in speaking terms with his son-in-law, Count 
What tele 


‘rmitted this commentator to reveal that when 


yassador to the Vatican. Ision ap- 


1 
} 


7 ° 1 “I 
and his son-in-law meet, one gazes at the ceii- 


p le the other blows his nose and looks at the floor? 
is that Ciano left the Foreign Office last Feb- 
) become ambassador to the Holy See just on the 
Archbishop Spellman’s mission to Rome. At that 
Mussolini meeded a man at the Vatican who, no less 
¢ ° 5 ° a 1.° 
himself, was interested in saving his own skin, and 


as might a 


vould never betray him, professional 


t, when the breakdown of the Fascist regime oc- 


1. Ciano was the man. Ciano is there to look out as 


an for the interests of the Mussolini-Ciano com- 
However, the stories which are being circulate: 
ignored. If they do not tell us what is really hap- 

in Italy, they tell us what those who concoct 

in America and who circulate them through news- 
papermen and radio commentators want us to believe. 
[he British Foreign Office and the American State 
Department expect Grandi to leave the sinking Fascist 


gether with other rats. By betraying Mussolini 





Id only enhance his prestige among our would-be 





Machiavellis. This is the reason that Grandi is being 
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told day in and day out our press and on « radio, 
that he would be quite an acceptable “leader” of to- 
morrow’s Italy. As for Ciano, he is the only man through 
whom Mussolini could be approached personally in ne- 


gotiations of a secret 


such negotiations would be more readily swallowed in 
this country if Ciano were described in ad\ i 
traitor to his father-in-law. A widespread story that Ciano 
is even now visiting the United States shows | far the 


gone. 
Among all these rumors the most insistent is the re- 


} 


port that the King of Italy will soon abdicate 


last twenty years the coming abdication of the King of 
Italy has been announced at leas 


he may abdicate one fine day and run away to Spain, with 


t twice a year. To be sure, 


I 
or without Mussolini. If that should happen, those who 


have predicted his abdication for the last twenty years 


will undoub 


But that, 
Victor Emanuel ts still King of Italy. 
Yet the st 


} 1 1 


dismissed altogether. The French journalist Pertinax, 


tedly consider themselves infallible prophets. 


e 
I am afraid, is questionable logic. At any rate 
ry of his abdication does not deserve to be 


ai 


1! 
AL oat 


man of uncommon intelligence and as a rule we 
formed, has given support to the rumor in the New York 
Times of May 12, though he was judicious enough to 
add that 
mature remains uncertain.” 


“the hour at which the King’s decision wil 
Since May 12 the story has 
been repeated again and again by many papers, as though 
it came from Switzerland, England, Morocco, Dakar, and 


where not. As a matter of fact, the source of the 

Archbishop Spellman. Pertinax wrote: “The diplomat 

reports to which I refer originated in the recent visit of 
’ 


. ? ; llen P Aves Y | n f 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of New York to London 


} 


and in what he said there about the conversations he had 


} 


had in Rome some weeks before. He was received no 


less than four times by Pope Pius XII and by the Papal 
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Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


“WO weeks ago this column pointed out that Ger- 


man publicity about Tunisia had not repe ated the 


mistakes of Stalingrad. For months the people had been 
prepared for the eventuality that the Tunisian front might 
have to be given up. Therefore it was only necessary at 
ti 1 the fact that defeat took the form, not 
of an orderly evacuation, but of a complete collapse 
[his was attempted, suc ully or not, by uttering 
di mbs on the glorious heroism of the African troops. 
Except on that one point the commentators did not need 
to ©x themsel They had long been representing 
the ‘Tunisian undertaking as in essence a “delaying” 
ution d ned to hold tl Anglo-American armies 
ul At c Wall a Mediterranean Wall could 
he | to « id the Eur fortress. Now it was 
Oniy ft iry f how that this purpe had been ac- 
cor ed, I t ix months’ time gained appeared 
ry. | of a few divisions was not too 

| to | 
ey rse it will be umpracticable to use the same fore- 


on the order of the day—the 


{ imaginative presenta- 
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thon could make a successful invasion look hi} 


for the Allies. Nevertheless, one section of ( 


propaganda is showing remarkable caution. Th 


do peak the same language as Goebbels. | 
t COTI »% .s r A cis 3S Mi SUTy »] ] 
( l l i til 
} } r e the col pl c 4 
’ } 

jx ! Ol reach be ng n e in Iie i 
ior A. vet | rent t lOWEVET, 15 1 
man who can | lled the army's chief pr 
the well vn Ge il Kurt Dittmar 

On the € of the finale in Tunis the ¢ 
over the radio. Scon now, he said, the invasior 
m be exne And his single comment v 


neutral remark: “Let us wat 


1 


. 
$s are strong enough to cra 


Three weeks earlier 
Dittmar had spoken on the same subject at great 

moderately. He said, “Landin 
4 1i4 


tary history teaches us, are among the most dit 


ut then too very 


operations.” But he did not fail to add that 

history, nevertheless, does not lack examples of 
ful landings.” He 
the European coast as “strong in th 


Wall.” But he also said that so far in this war “n 


described the new fortified zo 
e manner of t} 


fied zone” has withstood a determined attack. H 
the quality of German soldiers, which would 
fortifications a special strength. But even of 
defended fortress he said only that it “could be 
nable, not that it was certainly so. 

One cannot assert of course that there was 
of defeatism in the General's remarks. But it is « 
the military gentlemen are beginning to think 
professional reputation. If the invasion should su 
and they do not exclude the possibility—they do 1 
to be counted among those who were either al 


blind or arrant deceivers. 


Though Japan may have made capital out of 
strike and the continued recalcitrance of the Unite 
Workers, in Germany the matter has not been 
up to seem of major importance. The authorit: 
like to have strikes discussed, even strikes in enen 
tries. However, there is of course a German line « 
subject. The light in which the people were exp 
view it was indicated by Hans Fritzsche, director 
Radio Ministry, on May 4. 

In this version the cause of the conflict was “t! 
from the war they had instigated.” The plutoc: 


known how to avoid paying higher war taxes 


taxes are paid only by the masses. In fact, th 
States is the country in which one of the richest 


the world, the lately deceased Morgan, for years p 








ness of the Jews and plutocrats to rake in their pr 
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‘his spirit has now seeped down into the 
A i 

in which the war ts carried on 

a business must reckon with the fact that 


| of 


1 many 


7 - co —_ iL» 3 Jf,, 
for profits is not confined to the handfu 


it spreads like a contagion throug! 


ent months the mine workers among others 


ressing their demands.” 
n Roosevelt used the whole pows of the 


the workers. And now occurred the most 


nt .“‘Moscow range d itself ag 


llowing the example of the 
lews and the trust plutocrats, had dared to demand 


pi 


lar : he ~— . 
4 small share in the deceptive 


prosperity of the 


[he representative of Moscow in the United States, 
hevik leader Poznofi [ s7c}, turned against Lewis. 
I S velt’s coercive measures were adopted on 


s initiative.” And suddenly, as if by a dazzling 


1 


f lightning, “the whole front against which Na- 


Socialist Germany is fighting became clear. It is 


e slaveholders in Moscow and the 


f the Tewish 
lers of the so-called Western democracies, which 
idealistic mask preach dollar imperialism. 
h of this the German listener swallowed—if 


interested—is another question. 


File and Remember 


Nazi Student Trial 


THING new has happened in Hitler’s Germany. 


German wireless has announced that all German 

nts will have to undergo a new test for their 
bility. Only those found worthy will be allowed 
udies. All others will be sent to the front. 
ty 22 Hans Scholl, Maria Scholl, 


lents at the University of Munich, were sentenced 


r st 


and Adrian 


for high treason by a Nazi People’s Court. Comment- 
the Vdlk: 


-d them typische Zinzelganger—typical indi- 


} 
Scper 


their execution a few days later, 
1] 
? ¢4 ( 


nks. However, on April 21, exactly a weck before 


il purge of the universities was announced, the 


er reported another treason trial—this time of thir- 


ns. Under the headline, “Just Punishment for Trai- 


Fighting Nation,” it said that three other Munich 


been sentenced to death because, ‘together with 


s, they encouraged sabotage in armament factories 


iflets during our nation’s hard struggle in 


} . ” oF 
ind also spread defeatist ideas. Two students 
vho “‘assisted in the distribution of these highly 
leaflets’’ were sentenced to “‘only five years’ im- 


‘MOnune ner. 
youn pel 


d to from twelve 


iOur omer 


months’ imprisonment for fasling 


to report these 
i 
the police, and one girl for distributing the 


morance of their contents 


was no however, confi ] ) ients. iwo men 

rg “who did not report the plans” received 
r ' | ’ ‘ ’ r 7 , ’ °. 

penal ervitt ! eacn and one from Stut gart 
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people and lo establish reaction everywrere. 


y ; , ’ , , , 
be done. But only under one condition {Pat in tl 
ae ci le hour iP hoy and Soct alist le ad rs A} Jer] 
can, British Eu pean IW the )}] elve f capable 
of VISIN <0) the he ts of a De } 4 Keir Hardie, 
a Jaurés; that they show themselves generous and 


> } } j } } A , 007 | . f) , } 

farsighted, that they do not permit thet ersonal 
l / 

. os ee ’ , 

CR Of 1mMavlinalion, thew ainiosi 
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action fo rnin the immense 
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“who provided money but did not know all the particulars,” 
ten years 


In the Beohachter’s report two facts at once strike the 


eve. First. the pretense of dealing with “‘individual cran 
has been dropped: the work of an anti-Nazi underground 


organization is clearly revealed. Se 


this orga 


twenties—boys and girls who had been children when Hitler 
came to power. What can have happened to turn them into 
“traitors” and ‘‘defeatists’’? What caused such a great re- 
sponse to their activities that a general purge of the univer- 
sities became necessary ? 

} ] hy at 1 re ort 


Some light is shed on the mystery by an unsigned 
in the Swedish Vecko-Journalen which says that the trouble 
Munich demon- 


a speech made by Gaulester Giessler. The next 


day leaflets taking the incident as a starting-point for a gen- 


started when students at the University of 


strated against 


eral attack on the Nazi regime were circulated by the students. 
The first three victims were arrested for distribut these 
leaflets. Further investigation revealed a ramifying ¢ ra 
tion, and more arrests followed 

There is not a word in this report t sabo in arma- 


always attempts to make opposition to itself appear as trea h- 
ery to the nation and a direct threat to t var efl we can 
easily believe that the Swedish paper published a true ount. 
—Condensed from an article by Paul Sering in the Tribune 


(London ) ior iviay z 
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Baudelaire, Plain and Mirrored ee ee 












ment 





sincere 






sizes the fact that in } 





ler Major Critics, it was the poet working 






critic that made his work luminous. She 1s at 














1 { 1 1 . ian! , 
him from the biases and occasional mi 











arrives 





volupté en connaissance,” of having 





SIXT m years a when he said that ‘Baud aire 18 one of 






we , ' seins se iat Pape Pr Rot he | all ! 
ti row po wl wrote nothit ’ either prose or verse, that Cc pirica sincerity at wnat ne Cc ild naliy cia 
j I< f tand Baudelaire vou must read the pense unigue et systemaitrque, ind of having a ( 







\ of Baudeiatre. And nothing tl he wrote is wi 






one’s conte 








opportunely. She has written a careful, intelligent, thoroughly kind he desiderated, and with Pater, whose comps 






th d ve head ss See ERs seemed 
h decorum ted to his incredibly impercey 


say callow, reviews of “Robert Elsmere,” “Dorian ‘ 





yet atte 1 English. It should restore him to general 


ae ¥? ~ , . > 
recognition not only as one of the greatest critical 1ntelli- Edmund Gosse’s verse—to 





lize what Baudel: 






figure to rank with Cole- in his estimates of Flaubert, Daumier, Hugo, and | 


ridve, Schiller, Keats, D roix, Hopkins. and Yeats in the If our latter-day distrust of his judgment is based 














{ hACTOIX, PIODPKINS in 
| ’ 
' : saime? Dae ae ef oO la rdelaire’c niones 
evolution of modern romantic aesthetics—a critic and exon- tion against Poe as strong as Baudelaire’s pioneer ¢ 
: . | 1 1 ales = i ee: Be -.. 7 
cl f or toatl of these. of the romantic | rin- it should oe corre ted by the in egrity by whicl i 
’ a 1 1 1 bd 7 _ meatat 
‘ in the years risis and enforced maturity at which it lifted himself above friendship, literary pol 
4 ‘ ; ; ‘ Bae , 
arrived in his lif ing fashions, and the erratic taste of his day 
M (; ns bor is not a titute for the po 1 trans- arrive at judgments on his contempot! raries that shc 
’ 9 . >? ‘ nt ~ - } 4 f 
ha » of Baudel ‘ which should be made for Eng- Sainte-Beuve’s pontifical tactics and shifts o! 
| l rn Lid € made [or np I 
lish readers (her qu ons are 1 French), but it is the Classic security. 
, , — P ' 
f te K¢ available the en lopedic scho hip of André Miss Gilman’s book is weakest in her meaget 
« ¥ j h iat Ll} ( AADC é 





Vert ; “Esthétique de Baudelaire.”” Giovanni Macchia’s of Baudelais § prose with his poetry. Her meth¢ 





’ Critico,”” and several lesser European investi- tion also prevents her from opening the full pet 





‘ frst on | side of the Atlantic to canvass the her subject by showing the larger ancestry of B 


( 











moral influ 


1 
| 


urlosité ideas, their connection with social and 









estheticue the “Journaux intumes,” the various “Ocuvres their bearing on modern developments in criti 
‘ | ry 4 P 1 1 } ; 
\™ K« and the letters and to show what is of paramount laire stands too much alone in her book, insutfli 
} | ; } ; } ; ] 
importa the authentic inclusiveness of Baudelaire’s nected with the currents and activities he focuses so 


ac etic intelligence. It was an intelligence that had its center But her book is urgently to be recommended I] 


in poetry but it ranged widely: to painting and music, to of his name and greatness, and to those addicts of trat 






manners and public prejudices, to both aesthetic problems who might profitably turn their energies from his p* 


I j , 
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re posse sed 


testimony on the master’s influen 
William Candlewood (who 
"oie. ‘Saou | as ce Sal 

on the jacket but nowhere in the volume itself ) 


} 


or intensity; and 


slations of “Le Voyage,” ‘‘Le Cygne,” and “Un 


Cythére.”” A first reading recommends these as a 
| 


the mawkish and broken-backed sentimentaliza- 


end from Symons to Millay. Closer examination 


for there is soon apparent a sly stuffing of 


} 
thet, exagrerated adjectives, unwarranted meta- 


nsions, and colloquial equivalents that throw 


ises off key. “L'horreur de leurs berceaux’ 


horror of their hearts’; ‘La Circé tyrannique 


x parfums” becomes ‘‘Oh, the perfumes of 
ower and pig!’’; “De leur fatalité jamais ils 


hey never diverge from luck’s black 


nos voiles blanches” becomes ‘‘with the glare of 


la mer des Ténébres” becomes “the sea of deep- 


ws’: and when ‘‘Un Voyage a Cythére’”’ becomes 


and remains 
how Eliot, on once making an 


} > a 
Ul 


the hash Symons had made of 


Cytherea” “Cytherea” throughout 


are reminded of 
1is 
was led to ‘““wonder even whether Mr. Symons 


fused Cythera with Cytherea.”” These step} ings-up 


re’s tone and these liberties of con- 


suggestion, 
Rimbaudian exorbitance, while not 
fashion of many recent versions, tend seri- 
1 the balance between personal epithet 
tradition, that 
and Eliot 


as the Racinian element in Baudelaire’s art. 


diction, between originality and 


x 7 
Wilda 


oe ial 
both Valéry 


indlewood was following neither the rhythms 


] 


mes of the originals, one wonders why he didn’t 


lo - KIT . + 


st possible exactness and fidelity in his ren- 


trust that any interested reader's access to Baude- 
syntactically unbaffling French would 

] : oT — | 

one place where it indisputably 


irmé remains a use- 


for the many poets of our day 


y's English gloss on Mall 


who, without 


command of common colloquial French or 


of an itch to “translate” Rimbaud, 
iard, Hélderlin, and other masters of 


Rilke. Eh 


and subtleties of those tongues. ‘In the 


nuances 


lass of Time, we shall always recognize Baude- 





tials from England and America. She 


redentiais by 


her of A 


telephoned a | Eo celemee Se ; 

Ciepnoned a iOcai POVCTIK O asK nim Wi! *>sne n 
¥3 i PaaS ha 

lodging for the night; he had read her bool! 


mother and aske 


got to the front while other reporters still were 
far back at Kuibyshev. Randolph Churchill, th 


ister’s son, took her almost too near 
In China the Chiang 
In India she was the 


Kai-sheks invited her to 


of General Wavell 


cuest 


Few reporters have such opportunities; few, if 
have made so much of the opportunities as did 


Her 500-page book is a grand panoram 


through discerning eyes and described by an hon 


For one thing she 


worked hard and covert 


other reporter has tou hed. In Russia she not or 


soldiers and partisans and German prisoner 
went to see Dr. Smirnov, son of a glass wo 


learned to read and in 1925 


the Red 


hours he told her how Soviet scientists were wi 
stanch the terrifying flow of R jan blood. S 
geologists who were sec king new sources of ba 
experimenting with the best white paints for 
camouflage. She talked to scholars who were build 


. ' ’ 1 1 , 
bets for tno of iIKnussia ra il groups whnicn | | 
Never was Miss Curie dizzied by her associat 


famous or hobbled by officialdom 


were too great. She made it her business to talk 
. 1 7 
peo} le and to those in opposition. In Chungking 
' — — la 
not only government leaders but also M 
° 1 
the Generalissimo’s sister-in-law, who, alth i 


her that libe ral ideas would not die in China w! 


> of the Kuomintang. Miss Curie man 

self furtively spirited to the Chungking home of ¢ 
troops found Chiang Kai-shek very reluctant t« 
with weapons although they were bearing the 
third of the Japanese forces on Chinese soul, Stu 


everyone in 


for knowledge after secing nearly 





i} 


Indi i 


nm 


> 


yeal 


alt 


porter took a difficult trip 180 miles into 


capital of Szechwan Province. 


nor 
th Moslem 
Curie met them 


io Walk 


who 


( urie 
ning to be independent jut 
fe that one foreig 


cOn- 


worry about a Japanese 


Lucrestimating 


ully us 
tional disputes reminded 
e. Non-violence would 
to the battle fronts of the 
the Russian town of Tula, 
y troo} 5 Ol Napo 
asked the commissar 


ering 
saves a besieged city,” 
emy will not get into it.” 


So were the soldiers 


faith of the fighting 
ination that the association 
war against Nazism must not 


eace to come. But she still put 


The 


quotation marks around half of the phrase “Unit: 


She was anxious about the people behind the 
they consolidating the coalition, “materially so 
cally so fragile,” while there was still time to d 


they “building a coherent, workable plan for a 


that would even partly satisfy the hunger of 1, 
men for liberty, for security—and for bread?” 


MARCUS 


Cities for Use 


YORI 


HIS book will tell you how New York City 
of the use and misuse of 

yn, Overcrowding, specula 
ry upon ways of living and 
earlier than we think. Pet 
whners to build on vacant 

al New Zealand is so proud « 
first premature subdivision \ 

1789, 'way out where Thirty-fourth and Forty-se 


didn’t work 


are now. As the city grew, exp nses prew e\ 


it 


the city sold off its land and gave up it 


The endeavor to finance cz pital costs by 
r ] 


proved a failure because operating costs mounted 
and taxes could not keep pace. So ever new land w 
up, and new “taxable values’’ were created, 
with a stabilizing population and one-third of our Ia 
one-third of the developed land in streets, and 
areas of blight and decay handicapping the rest. \ 
ing about municipal ownership, leaseholds, gove: 
and we listen carefully to Minister Nash of New Z. 
The story is not unique. Most of our large cities 
through the same process. The impact of the inv 
of economics, politics, and social climates on the | 
city has not been elsewhere so well described. H« 
100 Years of Land Values in Chicago” is too techir 
the usual histories do not show the relation of t! 
to the physical city of today. Cleveland Rodgers 
all these events and their physical residue aftect t! 
city dweller, the man who travels two hours daily 
the woman who has no safe place for her child 
the child whose life is spent on asphalt streets 
playgrounds. It is such simple human things that 
basis of the disintegration of the city, these and 
sibility of carrying on the business life of today in 
plant. It is these things that must be remedied ; ever 
is secondary because if the city is not made over f 
and working of its inhabitants, no municipal eco: 
“urban rehabilitation” (for 


“tax reforms,” no 
middle class) will have any effect. 
What emerges is the need of a definite plan 


f 


trol of land use, which means not only a physic: 


cor y nad levislat » hl ; well. Cor <7) 
c nomic and iCvisialive } iANS as WCll. OMMItssto! 


unfortunately shies away from this prospect. He : 
implications of the past to remain implications 
The charter revisionists had high hopes for the Ci 


ning Commission as an instrument of public serv: 
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if \ NV 1s suf 1 to 
' 
own Cc roi of immed r 
} — — or ] ' 
I) ¢ a Gi " nd to ed ec 
» what the city might become 
Ler R . ~~ 
hat Mr. Rodgers somehow fails to 
GO e€ speak Of 1 \ i yn- 
I 
» a T 
f Rexford J le is ¢ nt 
r ler who nN rates on ited 
d OsII tn fer | rposes ol 
‘ 
en US aACCOl ishn , high de 
+ ] + ; + 
li r ine I l email ns that 
' 
ler and miz iS i interested 
) 5 pe Ss Oo i j } } the 
' ' 
e past were f le re t of malevoience 
I 
yt unin ] 1a rary judgment 
| in OF | Y OF land use against 
1 1 1 
) be or stabilized. The futur 
to rf r the me veraict about s er 
] —— bee te nee s4 1 ot} 
i Sul I y nousing proje § and oiner 
4 A 
1 } ¢ myNe vil ‘Y 
unless they are related to some ultimate 


| 1) | ie, al 
tl city should be, some pi hilo hy of 
; i 
ua 
* 


1 in the form of an over-all pattern of use 

ra too, t his philosophy be informed 

und pr I f about the social 

i tod eels 4 ongly about 

i ok 1s full o mperative 

y i nt place in which to 

( en. B the econon id lega pects 

1. and so no plan of action emerges other 
pi > OF ft or action who a witho 

I 
nt has been felt by others, by liberals who 


, } P S 
the aemocratic process and by conservatives 
] ] , ea ’ ] re f y 


of the democrats. It leads, in city piann 


1 1 1! aera "mW: * io ad 
wnich Was ali very Weil in its day anc 


ing Guite different is needed here and now, 

N York based on the thinking of plan- 
fields—city planning, law, finance, sociology, 
the rest of the disciplines that go to make up 

of a metropolis. If the Planning Commission is 
ribed in outlook and too hampered by lack of 
too bedeviled ~ discordant pressures, then a 
unization must . The Regional Plan of New 


once, and in spite a some shortcomings did a 
itful job. It needs to be revised in the light of 
pts—any plan needs constant revision, or it is 
but a blueprint, and a bh 
“New York Plans for the Future’ should con- 


ne interested in his city that the only way to 


1eprint is something 


onfusion of the past from becoming the future 


he planning function of the commission be 
Mr. Rodgers, who has high intelligence, persp 
| outlook, and, as this book demonstrates, a pift 
should lead the w Ly 
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ivilians in the Blitz 
LINE: THE OFFICIAL STORY OF THE CIVIL 


OF BRITAIN. The Macmillan Company. 


Britain was won not only miles high in 
where the Spitfires hunted the enemy but down 
ind, in the streets and homes and factories. 
y acknowledged defeat not merely by the R. A. F. 

hands of the people of Britain, who failed to break 
gh explosives and fire, who carried on 
spite h and destruction. 

“Front Lin the official account of that victory, is one 
of the remarkable serics of books which the British govern- 
ment has published in the past two years. They are reports 
to the people written with great skill and beautifully pro- 
duced, and they have sold in numbers which reduced ordi- 
nary best-seller figures to insignificance. Earlier titles include 
Fighter Commat “Bomber Command,” and ‘The Abys- 

y of how Britain “took it’ during 

physically and morally stronger than 

It is first-cla ep ng, well on the sober side, but 

numerous illustratior illiz + selected, supply a com- 

ment more eloquer lictionary of adjectives. Some 

have an awful |! ity, ike that of the flaming 
St. Clement Danes; reath-taking, like 

burning building ight by the camera halfway in its 


UliGd 
1 


to the ground » that of the mother | 
ing over het sleet hild ( underground shelter. They 
r the British are reticent 
st horrors of war such 
ians someti only the unimaginative 
ask for still mor 
who fought the 
to their jobs ana 


army ol 


ae eED cans 
ppers helped 


cables plug leaks in 


gas-holders, and generally thwart the enemy's at- 


T) 


tempts to bring urban life to a standstill 
other specialized services—the signal corps 
and messengers, the first-aid workers, the q 
partment, which brought refreshment to fi: 
rescue squads and rushed mobile canteens w! 
less people needed food. Finally, there were t! 
auxiliary police, who not only attended to their 
but gave a hand wherever it was needed. 

This army proved to be highly disciplined 
but it was not the kind of automatic discipline w 
a mass of men to charge the enemy. The 
worked in small groups, or on their own, and 
his own burden of responsibility. The orgar 
whole was decentralized and closely tied in wit! 
chinery of local government. In practice it 
flexible than might have been expected and read 
to new situations. 

Britain still suffers from air raids—172 peop! 
and 205 injured in April—but the real blitz pe: 
the summer of 1941. During that period ca 
heavy, although not nearly so numerous as had 
pated, while the damage to property and parti 
was immense. But there was no knockout as Gor 
fidently expected. This book helps to explain w 

KEITH H 


McMaster and the Usable Past 
JOHN BACH McMASTER. By Eric F. Goldn 
of Pennsylvania Press. $2. 


R. GOLDMAN observes that John Ba 
_put himself to writing a history of the | 
with the same energy and single-mindedness 
temporaries Rockefeller and Carnegie gave t 
The comparison is apt. McMaster was, in hi 


a thorough conservative. During his many 


influence in the press and on the 
1 


‘ ' ; 
al bulwarks of the sti 


time, as ; fessor at the University of Penn 


tory on its fect, and wrote | 
nit 


American social hi 
a correspondent informed him, ‘‘are more a 
ing the attention of the laboring classes.” Tl 
between his personal point of view and 


warrants understan ling It throws an intet 
problem of discovering a “usable” American 
McMaster’s gr 
“A History of the People of the United Sta 
a | ee ) 


; 


it work is entitled ( th 


was himself one of the people, 


' tee 
the public schools. He never 


till he directed one, and n 
ions included 
War battlefields 
books for a sci ran his teach 
an instructor in civil engineering 

McMaster early became dissatisfied 
standards in American history, its emphasis 


and military campaigns; and he undertook a Ii! 


pline of porin r old journals and pam} hl 


of America as it had been. It is not difficult to 








of his history, when it was published in 1883, 





en a best-seller. His work constitutes a vast 









s 
it common life in the pre-Civil War decades. 
c ts as ““Housemaids,” “Insecurity of the mails; use 
Rage for lotteries’’ were developed at the ex- 
oes and pul lic issues. Moreover, his focus, as 
Of er points out, was comparatively national rather 
' al 
Mfr. jman’s extended analyses of McMaster’s work are 
rest the scholar more than the neral reader, 
\ p clarify the historian’s « y his craft. 
‘ for democracy impelled h 1 to k out the ordi- 
ng tacts ibo rormer times his det » 
entirely in terms of the past. For his own day, 
t ; 1 means for | y partisan s. Re- 
cir lowest terms, they could result in such a 
te job as McMast history of America dur 
World War 
n writes well, and his ler ;on McMaster 
[ tly accurate. McMaster’s appr 1 to American 


respect for what went before, his willingness to 

mes and customs on their own terms, still offers 
W way as any to understand the past in order to use 
H : LOUIS FILLER 


rt 9 . ” . 
‘ast Re Germany’s Historic Guilt 
ISAND-YEAR CONSPIRACY : SECRET GER- 
BEHIND THE MASK. By Paul Winkler. 


Scribr Sons. $2.75. 

; 7 E theme of this book is by now a familiar one. It is 
J only that Germany and the Germans are by nature 
disposed to military conquest and brutality toward 
yw-men, but that World War II is the direct and 
ilt of a conscious plot elaborated over many 
1 even centuries. Leopold Schwarzscl Id has re- 
CLT rented the pro es .) of this Su} posed plot Wi h 
mphasis on the twenty years between the Treaty of 
and the Hitler attack on Poland. The late Roussy 
nalyzed what he believed to be the inner qualities 
vhich have impelled Germans through the ages to 
iinst civilization. Mr. Winkler, who is introduced by 
hers as the founder of Europe’s lareest newspapcr- 
yndicate and as Edouard Herriot’s adviser in press 
traces the plot back to the Teutonic Order of the 
1 thirteenth centuries. He undertakes to show that 
s gangsters who conquered East Prussia and points 
the Holy Cross on their breasts only as a front 
plot to establish the Hooked Cross as their sym- 

nation over the entire world 
Mr. Winkler brings to his exposition a we lth of fascinat- 
ncerning the ways and customs of these marauders 
mly akin to those of the Nazis in 1943 in Po- 
! He recounts the efforts of the Hohenstaufien emperors 


Vatican a servant of the Teutonic state. And he 











: 8 
in Italy. It is all ver g and, to $ y 
remote 

Mr. \ r the s _ t ‘ | 
blood o Teute Order and its Junker st " 
the Great Elector and Fred K the Great B , 
and then through Wilhelm II 1 ur H HH 3 
the ré r is invited to infer, is . f 
what the J Nic gangsters 1 1 M 
W t picks all the expected qu sf 


the judicious reader lin if >G 
ple ‘ | he hard S eds ] } $! ry 
de v y image of a sin plot 

Mr. Winkler 
of this thesis } Ss t | < [ histo I 
¢ t f t H not t that 


tory la ver | , nee 
t} r (,; e tro t ry 
to time to f H ) iftatio y 
selectiv 

It may 1 it boo ind | © dem - the 
unique depravity of the German people will presently go 
their way with those Hitler-inspired opera which demon- 
strate the u 2 4 ri ot non-Ge : Mr 





SOVIET RUSSIA'S 
FOREIGN POLICY 1939-1942 


By David J. Dallin 
Translated by Leon Dennen 


Reviews like these have carried this 
important book into a second printing: 


HANS KOHN in the New Republic: 


“Learned, very readable treatise, based on a 
thoughtful perusal of available documents 

Dr. Dallin writes with impartiality and 
great serenity of Jj idement.” 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 
in the New York Times: 


1 


“Tt should be strongly recomn 





for the increasing number of Ameri who 
will have to deal with Russia in the dipl 
matic, military, and econon fields in the 


years to come.” 
EUGENE LYONS 
in the American Mercury: 


“lor the thinking minority, the book is a 
‘must’.” 





$3.75 On 


ule At All Bookatores 











pring Catalogue Sent on Request 








Yale University Press 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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made purchasing Keats that will render all pre 


other expenditures. umes obsolete; but “Forever 


vhat nostalgic state- decidedly not in that category 


free trade. 


IND SI iI NTO ART 


1, P eS- — = 


SPRING SALON FOR YOI 
ISTS. At Art of This | 
West Fifty-seventh Street, 


( 
. ‘ 
re, inO 


nny as well as pretty. M 


himself even more superbly 


Perle Fine, a name to 
practical pur- ; ; 
a ae Robert Motherwell, Fannie 
is simply the 

PY and Ralph Rosenberg, each 
} 


eoples work, 
i he 


mi ' paintings which it would 
ill working or- ! 

' , to own. Baziotes who had a 
the greatest polt- 
1. Let's put all we 


ae See 
t other people 


the last exhibition, has tw 
ones in this, and there is a | 
ing by Jackson Pollack which, 


1 


made the jury starry-eyed. 


He seems to think 
: : 


} 
ed to take it. 


FOREVER YOUNG: A LIFE OP IVES TANGUY, RECENT 
JOHN KEATS. By Blanche Colton INGS, AND CALDER C¢ 
Williams. G. P Putnam's Sons. $3 50 LATIONES. At the Pier 

Gallery, 41 East Fifty-sever 


Dr. Willtams’s book covers the life of 
until June 5. 


Keats from April 14, 1817, to February 
{ 1821. with an occasional flashback There is nothing any more 
earlier periods. The author makes no about these Tanguy paintings t 

ever has been; if you already 

guy you will probably enjoy th« 

skies and cluttered shores. The Ca 

on the other hand have changed 

balance and sway as delicately as 


to special competence as s holar, 

as poct; moreover, she does 

ll, This biography, 

therefore, like many lives of many poets, 


is most interesting when the subject is 
The color which on metal oft 


an added and unnecessary thin 
ral on wood. Mr. Calder treats 
like an engineer and produces | 


in direct quotation, either 
poems or his letters. In these 
; comes through in bright and 

NDER PROTEC: naked sense; els where, when Dr. Wil- 
Benham. The = fiams dresses him up, refurbished, with objects. 
int, in shreds and patches 
is, torn from their natural 


MEMORY AND PROPHI 
PAINTINGS BY MRS. IRI’ 
as forever quaint, forever liter- BUSH. At the Grand Centr 
en will writers realize that the Avenue Galleries, Hotel ‘ 
it tries to make a biography Fifth Avenue at Fifty-fil 
P the “fictional- until June 2. 


phy,” is, at best, a semi- Mrs. Bush says of her work, “T! 
} 


eems not so much forever 


i) 
approach? If the sesquicenten- my hand up and down an 
f Keats’s birth, still two years across and sideways in all direct 

away, is made the occasion of any gen- if measuring out the perspect 


ly, 


ul celebration, there may, if the They work rapidly and never fail! 
° mae a ’ 
harvest is large, be published books on prove me when I do not respond rie 











1e Friar’s song. Mar 


va + ; ow hs 
ana if you ex ( 


to fo to 
| be even preater! 
r him. Part of the 


r? - 
yscanini, who ¢ 


play correct’ 


1 ! 1 
ans hoiding tme 
pl ying every note exac 
; in the score 

ation and la! 


e 


C 


monopo! e 


tation 


la which 
rmed 
might 


AGGIN 


nslate 


ion To anit 





‘ hi h roa ls 
I think Mr. Cul- 


, . = 
(TOUDIC 


7 


1 


the 
He 


out 


[ , JAAP 
Letters 


rovernment cer 
his, and that 
eovernments 
Mi Culb rt- 
answer this 


vishes to “segregate 


war.” That is right 


ns of m ik If 


would segregate them in the hands 
big powers, which, he himsel 
he kind of units which have 
the past. Noth- 


as I pointed 


wars of 
+ 1, 
son plan, 


in my original article, offers a means 


of coping with those great powers. And 


that 


Corn 


is the central problem of maintain- 
an 

ace. I showed that the Mobile 

; of the small nations would be no 


i 


for the big countries 

rily, Culbertson waxes 
inability of the peo- 

mselves against tyrants. 


ith him. Why all the excite- 
I never mentioned this subject in 


t 

I assumed that every politi- 
} 
‘ 


It is bad 


p your own argument 


it down. 


person knew it. 


u 


> space in these letter col- 


with other Culbertson 
ential diff rence between 
and mine is this: 


the 


on's attitude 
acc ept 


petites of some govern- 


} 


status quo tendencies of 


f ilistic to 
and the 

uild a post-war plan on 
tions. I believe that it is 
ht those appetites 


e assull } 
and 

1d to make my contribution 
urd arousing public sentiment against 
yws to what is. “Has 

any Sena- 


What does that mean? 


with of our 


s to the Editors 


of Our 
pea e { 
form 


bec ause he 


It means that some 


would oppose a solid 


yroceeds to 


h Senators, 

em to change 
imperialist governments 
{ listic governmer 

a Ohla 
Culbertson draft 


{ to 
them. They can do it 
are already 

chance in 1 
Culbertson’s 
well-in 
led into 1 
scheme is a desirable one and 

for it without realizing that t! 
sions he makes to the reactios 

of the status quo would, if ever 
lead to another war. 

LOUIS FISCH 


New York, May 17 


Each Man His Own 
Vine and Fig Tree 


Dear Sirs: A strange and i: 
story—this effort to discredit 
York Times's American History 
by belittling the importance 
Homestead Act. 

Is it possible that on this 7} 
versary of President Lincoln's 
of the Homestead Act, we have 1 
to offer but jeers? 

The Homestead Act of 
major event in our history, bu 
served for one R. N. Stromber; 
gest, in your letter columns of 
that the disposal by the govern: 
more than a quarter of a billio 
of land was something that, ° 


18¢ 


celebrated, it was the moneyed 
tors of Wall Street.” 

Mr. Stromberg makes four 
statements, all of which are 
wrong. 

1. He says that I am concern 
a “worship of pure ‘facts,’ and 
disdain for interpretative accounts 
is more than ridiculous. It is fa 
Repeatedly, I have urged in and « 
the public prints that we ne 
facts and interpretation. My obj¢ 
Teachers’ College, Columbia, 
National Council for the Social 
is that they are stressing classroom ma 


terials that emphasize interpretati 0 








ir au l hasten 
in ‘The Illinois Cen- 
1 and Its 


Professor Gates says (p. 310) 


Colonization 


[sae 


' 
nt of population ... was 


y to railroad and s 


tivities, but also to the exist- 


ate emi- 
J sabi !} 

ree lana avdlidble to ail ¢ 
Homestead Act. This act, 


lan ithe role 
a long and bitter struggle, 


{1zens 


the granting of free home- 
) acres” (my italics). 

> (on page 313) Professor 

“had the Homestead 


+] 
in effect, 


eso = = oe 


> 
1a 


the land sales of 


> 


Railroad would have 
Wall 


| 
4 


Street rejoice 
] 


. ° 1 
est 1€ did 1S as absurd 


“obviously pleac 


“Ss So SF = 


= 
~” 
a 
} 
Qo. 


c wever, I am engaged in a 


¢ , simister conspiracy to have 


tory 


taught in our schools 


i Ay 
. \f Strambero tot that ly 
3. M omberg states that suci 
-_— 9 nvestigators as Professor Paul 
( fa stu 


ynvinced all informed 
] 


I j iat I think it did. Not once 
: ee by the most remote infer- 
c 1 I suggest that the Homestead 
| nec lat Mie senshi 
speculation in the publ 
ly, Mr. Stromberg, like Gen- 
Grant, wearies of long sentences 
riginal letter I defended the 


rvey question about the mini- 


req £ 4] 
> On tae 
yund that it would be impossi- 

1 
ne to know much about the 


public lands ($1.25) 


of the great depression of 
thout knowing the cheap price 


1 .. 1 : 
rovernment lands sold to al 


1 his benefit, I wish to say 


rds ‘“‘Homestead Act’’ and 
n of 1837” are two different 
fact, they do not begin with 
letter of the alphabet 


happens I 


ining.” It so am 
’ | 

r not only with his book on 

Central Railroad but also 


omments on many other phases 








Laan Dr I s 
whole | re he Homestead A Oo 
s 
7 , 
1O90<c., 
4 1 
The apolo s for the ra 1s wi 
nail 4 iand 
not tell you thi the Home ‘ 
with all its flaws, came nearer to the 


ideal of ‘“‘each man under his own vine 


nd So tre r . nt ‘ r ver if 
ana ilf ¢ nan any Oui event in 


in history. 
SELL FRASER 
Committee on Amet 


May l 5 


Chairman 


an Hist¢ ry 


Hickory Was Right 


Dear Sirs: The seventh President of the 


United States, Andrew Jackson, consid- 
ered that the United States Bank wielded 
too much power and was a m¢ to 
th liberties of th peo} le un fr a 
det ratic fo of government. Jackson 
would not vote to extend the u e 
for the United States Bank of his day 

Since then many people in { 1 
States have | i the $2 ( Li of 


reaso for this ) yn ‘J ) f L 
ofhcials have a ond with > 
ple’s money. Too many banks | 
failed, and the depositors have t all 
their de osit 

Once we depositc 1 our mo in the 
banks and our checks were honored; 
now if we have less than $2 in t 


Formerly we received 3 per cent interest 
on saving accounts; now we only receive 
1 per cent, but if we borrow money 
from the bank we must pay 6 or 8 per 


: a P , ‘ 
yur city OF Vallejo the banks are 


charging ten cents for cashing g n- 
' | 
ment checks. I presume the banks are 


also doing so in other places, though 
the government deposits funds to meet 


t 
have always been legal tender. 


hese checks and the government checks 


this fee is illegal. I suggest that all per- 


interested 
their Senators and Congressmen about 
No wonder many people hold the 


nec 
pect. 


sons should write letters to 


{ 
ban! § in disres 











its ! $ 1d oO ] ove 
\ mis] { 

Yi 1 ote lint 7 ‘> ¢ ‘ + +} 
the r issue in India is not B 
pre if 1 but | 
pre tive attempt to “force Moslems 

nd Hindus into a common f tio 
You subscribe to Herbert L. Matthews's 

dest conclusion” that the I S 
challenge “immensely strengthens : 
B h contention that the pe ‘ 
] 1 cannot seem to get together A 
you ynclude that the League's 
< show of strength in tts latest 
S¢ n has come cose to } ry z 
I nd's war-time pol: 

It w Britain’s introduction of the 
| cious yster of con ial vo ng 
that f t a ifu 1 the norm Z 
( een the Hindus and Mos! 

It was her policy of preparing and 

i 4 i 

t I p princes, munorities, and 
1 inter iccording to the shift 

if ex! es ol olitical situatie 

v h encouraged 1 to raise d Inds 

that thwart all atte ts at uf It was 

ntially Brit 1's refusal to l with 

intial | | power that ¢ ry 

doed the Cripps mission and heightened 

internal te: 1. And it was subtle 

and indirect recognition of “Pakistan” 

(Pa on) int Cripps pro} that 

i 

et iged the Moslem Lea; make 

] n its { and inviol > 

1l platior 

What has Br in been doing r nt 
to draw the League and the Conere 
cioser f Ra 1 l h fl, ifter his talks 
“ Jinnah, ¢ ined great ol 
ei a e if only ne 
( ls (sa ll Prepo terou ithe 
( iscient and omnipotent Vicerov. You 


shall see Gandhi. No wonder that Jin- 
nah, while assailing Gandhi, also 

cused the British of trying to keep the 
Moslems and Hindus apart, 1 ing 
to have a settlement bet nt two 
great parties” (part of a Reuter di 

of April 24 ignored by the press, in- 


CI ling The Nation) 
ANUP SINGH, Editor India Today 
New York, May 9 
















eeuuy = 
4 ound 


r neutral international au pices 


and, of cour without Red Army occu- 


pation; (2) freedom for the deportees 


' ' ' I a 
é rf I< nd to choose Polisn 
r ; selase } , - } 
Or SOV! citizensnip, as they may ae- 
I 
no fr Ivey hye ww} > 
sire ind freeaqom for those who choose 


former to return to Poland as soon 
rcumstances permit; (3) scrupulous 
observance by the Soviet and Polish gov- 
ernments of the principle of non-inter- 


ference in th internal affairs of the 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
Cambridge, Mass., May 8 


Race and the Draft 

Dear Sirs: | have recently returned from 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona, where I served 
s Ass 

Red Cross, with the 93rd Division, 
which is 100 per cent Negro My ex- 
perience there opened my eyes as never 


Field Director, American 


1 


before to the conditions that exist among 
the Negroes, and I want to pass on to 
you a few of the facts that I learned 
while on duty with the Negro troops. 

It is indisputable that the Southern 
draft boards have shown great prejudice 
in their selection of draftees. This state- 
ment was made to me by both white and 
colored officers. Out of a division of 
15,000 to 18,000 men, approximately 
2,000 are being discharged for physi- 
cal disability. Many men obviously un- 
fit for army service were inducted. 
During one period men were being 
discharged at the rate of 60 to 70 
a day. I can understand how the local 
draft boards took these men, but I can- 
not understand how they passed the 
medical examination at army induction 
centers if these were conducted with any 
derree ol honesty. 

Hundreds of these misfits are being 
weeded out at Fort Huachuca. They are 
placed in casual companies, deprived of 
all extra clothing, mess-kits, and per- 
sonal equipment, and have not been 
paid for months. Whether this is due to 
inefficiency or plan, I do not know. I 
do know that dozens of these poor 
devils came to our office asking for 
small comfort loans so they could pur- 
chase razor blades, toilet articles, and 
other necessities. I do not know whether 
similar conditions exist in other camps 
or not 

Other phases of the situation I cannot 
discuss because it would be revealing 
military information. It is unnecessary 
for me to write about the social condi- 
tions revealed to me by my case work 
with the Negro soldiers. All that is an 
old story to you. But the convigtions I 
held when I came to Huachuca were 
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deepened by my experience there , 


as it was. 





De 





en, 


Morale work among the N 
is futile and absurd. Actua! 


otK Sever yy 





have nothing to fight for; S up | 
man of the hundreds I in g be 
‘ - Sry 
Huachuca expressed his sense of j, an 
hie }; i z il 
tice bitterly. He did so with t ts 
eyes because he is a young |} e 
father who was drafted from 
sippi and is afraid that his h vi 


sold out from under him in his abse, 
This leads me to my last point, whid 
that a majority of the drafte 











chuca seem to be married and map Pay, 
them are fathers. Evidently it has be T, 
the practice of the Southern boards ‘A | 
draft married Negroes and fa m aitt 
before similar classes of whites we i) 
called. ROBERT W Hil 
Santa Barbara, Cal., April 14 | Hi 
ii 
CONTRIBUTORS Bil 
fn — Wil" 
SELDEN C. MENEFEE, a regular hill) 
tributor to the Washington Post andy 2" 
Christian Science Monitor, re , 
eled all over the country for the Prix 
ton Office of Public Opinion R x) 
He is now writing a book on the ho In | 


front, to be published by R 
Hitchcock. 


CLEMENT GREENBERG, Pfc 
frequent contributor to the literary s 
tion of The Nation and was its art cri 
until his induction into the army so 
months ago. He was formerly an 
ot the Partisan Review. 


CHARLES NEIDER is on the 
the New Yorker, and is also writil- 
training films for the army 


DONALD W. MITCHELL, profess be 


of political science at Sam Ho ston Sta 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 


a) 





been awarded one of the 1943 literat er 
fellowships offered by Alfred A. Knopl + Tennis 
He is at work on a history of the “n Bas 
navy’ of the United States—from 188 - 
to 1943. GAL 
GAETANO SALVEMINI, form 01 
professor of modern history at the Us Paul 


} 


versity of Florence, is now teaching 
Harvard. He is the author of ‘Histor 
and Scientist: An Essay on the Natur 
History and the Social Sciences.’ 
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Reopening May 24th. Tennis, pri- 
lake, all sports, entertainment, 
fne food, inviting quarters. Come 
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I ‘il STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE * } 
r¢ 
on thet In the Glorious Adirondacks 
] ly Between Thousand Islands and Ausable 
7 A marvelous pleasure playground, 
‘ ation and right on the lake 
ty o t gorgeous woodlands. Bunga- 
. ulges with hot and cold running 
yy 4 modern conveniences. ‘ 
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“ ¢ Pon h saddle H 
5 < + Vane y, et resting one- 
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S iry Laws $35.00 week! 
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; #4 Step fr a new world of 
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~ 3 ~ peace and rest and ng 
‘ Ff (> time happiness at FO! r 
—_ ~~ HOUSE! It’s only » to 
2. this play-paradise. Beautiful 
‘ S*-- pero excellent { and 
gmt accommodations, all s; ts 
2 s. Write for lt klet. 
Only 50 Miles from N. Y. C. 
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Relaxation-Seekers 
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Headline Gala Entertainment 
Handball Concerts Swimming 
Tennis Revues Boat!ng 
Horseshoes Swell Food Baselal! 
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$16.50 FOR THREE-DAY 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 15 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


1 guilty of doing : 
against the rising 


e, and it is practicing self- 


ulate unl 3s you do 


ACROSS 1 


DOWN 
FRIED; 4 RED CENT; 6 NANDU; 7 LOVD 
APILI 
CELES 
20 IDIOTS; 21 
EXTOL; 27 RAISD 


time-honored 


All we can get from this instrument 





A native of Lapland, but no Lapp 
Most golfers can manage another, 
even after lunch 

Like a man-eater 

Where the pitcher went once too 
often (three words, 2, 3 and 4) 
Darwin wrote learnedly on this 
It’s a handicap to start thus ~° 
Snake found in Canada? No! 

It would be uncomplimentary to be- 
head these damsels 

Renew a thing to make it this 

The Government, according to 
Henry Clay 

One of a flight 


—_— —. « -.—— 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO, 14 
TREASURY: 65 
OVER 12 


INFLOW; 16 


rb; 12 RUN GRIEF; 


IS BJIACULATE; 14 ALIBI; 16 TRANSEPT; 


ROWDYISM; 22 ADELE; 24 KSCHEW- 
26 CARDS; 28 PALETOT; 29 NOISIER; 
ASELS; 31 STANDIRS. 


1 TELNHGRAM; 2 ENNUI; 3 SIEG- 
8 WARREN; 9 ARMADA; 15 ISOS 


17 BTANCHION; 18 MBASURES; 
MAGINOT; 23 KELIPIL; 2 


Jewish Migrations: Past Experience and P 
A New World Is Born: Sermons and Ab 


Japan’s Military Masters: The Army in Jato 
Beethoven: Life of a Comqueror. By knil 
A Social Psychology of War and Peace. by 


Religious Counseling of College Students. By 


The United States Government as Publish 
Courage for Crisis. By Bonaro W. Overstitt 


Trail to Light: A Biography of Joseph Gow 


Four Freedoms and God. By Edwin McNeil 


Socialism and Ethics. By Howard Ses 








The N ATION 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 








The Fighting French. By Raou! Ag 
Holt. $3. 

George Lincoln Burr, His Life. By } 
H. Bainton. Selections from His W;; sl 
Edited by Lois Oliphant Gibbons, ¢,, 
nell. $3.75. 7 

Life Out There: A Story of Fait! 








and ( 


wr 








by Austin Pardue. Scribner's. $1.75 

The Wind That Swept Mexico: The His 
of the 
Text by 

Photographs 






Mexican Revolution, 1910-1943 
Anita Brenner. 184 Hist 

Assembled by Ge rge } 
Leighton. Harper. $3.75. 

Mirror for Americans: Likeness of the E; 
ern Seaboard, 1810. By Ralph H. Brow, 
American Geographical Society. $4 

Moscow Dateline. By Henry Cassid) 
ton Mifflin. $3. 

The Harmonists: A Personal History, fy 
John S$. Duss. Pennsylvania Book Servic 
$3.50. 

Uncle Sam 
and Its Solution in Cartoons. By Otto 
Ehrlich. Harper. $2. 

Mark Twain: Man and Legend. By be 
Lancey Ferguson. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 

Dynamo. By Hallie Flanagan. Duell, §) 
and Pearce. $2.75. 

Action in the North Atlantic. By Guy Gi: 
patric. Dutton. $2. 

This Is Lorence: A Narrative of the Re 
erend Laurence Sterne. By Lodwick Ha 
ley. North Carolina. $3. 

A Dynamic Capitalism: The Philosophy 
Incentive Taxation and Incentivism. By ( 
William Hazelett. Harper. $2.50. 

Grandmother Drives South. By 
Jordan Henley. Putnam’s. $3.5( 

Brazil in the Making. By José Jobim. Mx. 
millan. $3.50. 

Freedom Forgotten and Remembered 
Helmut Kuhn. North Carolina. £2.50 








Hough. 








Versus Inflation: The Problem 













Constance 











By Eugene M. Kulischer 
American Jewish Committee. 20 cents. 


War Prospects 










Addresses. By Israel Herbert Levintha 


Funk and Wagnalls. $2.50. 






Hi 





nese Life. By Hillis Lory. Viking. $2.5 






Ludwig. Putnam's. $3.75. 





Mark A. May. Yale. $2.75. 







Thornton W. Merriam. American Cound 
on Education. 50 





cents. 
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By LeRoy Charles Merritt. Chicago. $2 





Harper. $1.50. 


berger. By Robert P. Parsons. Bobdds 


Merrill. $3. 








Poteat. Harper. $1.50. 


International Publishers. $2.50. 
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